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A History of the Hebrew People. By Charles Foster Kent, 
Ph.D. With maps and charts. New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1897. Two vols., pp. 220, 218. Price $2.50. 

To write a history of Israel in the present state of affairs in the 
field of biblical criticism is a somewhat hazardous undertaking. One 
must take a distinct position with respect to certain fundamental ques- 
tions if his work is to have unity and clearness, not to speak of useful- 
ness ; but to take such a position compels one to speak somewhat too 
definitely upon points which are not yet satisfactorily settled. Hence 
every such book as this before us must be to a certain extent provisional. 

There are, however, certain things which may be regarded as set- 
tled, and which, therefore, must be found in any such history if it is 
to be adequate to the demands of the present day. Such requisites 
are the acceptance of the composite character of the Hebrew historical 
literature, the recognition of different points of view on the part of 
the different writers with all that that involves, and, what is more 
important, a firm grasp upon the unique element in the life of this 
people. Professor Kent's book is thoroughly satisfactory in all these 
important respects. Upon the latter he declares himself most 
strongly. "Hebrew history," he says, "is unique because of the pres- 
ence and work of its inspired teachers. They molded its life, inter- 
preted the true significance of its events, and proclaimed the nature, 
will, and purposes of the Eternal Father, who found in them his will- 
ing messengers, and who in turn revealed himself to them as to none 
of their contemporaries." 

In critical matters the book occupies a point of view only moder- 
ately advanced. A touchstone on this point is always afforded by a 
writer's attitude toward the Books of Chronicles. Professor Kent is 
inclined to use this material, though insisting that it must be care- 
fully weighed ; for example, he accepts what the chronicler states about 
the reign of Uzziah. At the same time he makes no reference in his 
discussion of the reign of Manasseh to that king's captivity and con- 
sequent reformation. 

In the discussion of details, or in the presentation of general 
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views, the work does not offer anything particularly new or striking. 
Probably Professor Kent himself would be the first to assert that it 
was not his purpose to furnish an original contribution to the subject, 
but rather to gather up and present in a compact and readable way the 
results of half a century or more of research in these fields. If this is 
his purpose he has succeeded admirably. His style is clear, simple, 
and vivid. He holds his material well in hand. To one who has 
known Hebrew history from the unscientific point of view there will 
be much in the book to occasion question and uncertainty, and in the 
comparatively narrow limits of these two volumes not much opportu- 
nity is given to do more than state results, and these often in a very 
succinct fashion. But we have no book like it today in its combination 
of a modern point of view, thorough objectivity of presentation, attrac- 
tiveness of style, and moderate compass. 1 G. S. G. 

'Vol. II seems to have been somewhat less carefully revised than Vol. I. We 
note some obvious oversights in proof reading: "Dillman" for Dillmann (I, 214; II, 
209, 211); " Shalmaneser III" for Shalmaneser IV (II, 59, 102); "Phraotes" for 
Phraortes (II, 168); "Nazarite" for IJazirite (II, 51). Is "Beersheba" (II, 31) an 
oversight ? Is Osorkon 1 or II to be identified with the " Zerah " of Chronicles (II, 
43)? In I, 210, the title of R. F. Horton should be "Reverend," not "Professor." 
In Assyrian matters there is room for some difference of opinion with the author. His 
inferences from the Rammannirari III material, that there was a "capture " of Damas- 
cus, and that the king's advance can be traced "to the plain of Esdraelon" (II, 75), 
seem to us questionable. Equally so are the judgments on Tiglath Pileser III as char- 
acterized by " inordinate greed " and " insatiable cruelty " (II, 99) ; on Sennacherib, 
as proving "as great a general as his father" (II, 145). Is there ground for regarding 
Tyre and Sidon as joining "with Pekah in a coalition against Assyria" (II, 101)? 
Did Sargon go to Palestine in 711 (II, 115) ? Professor Kent argues for the year 725 
B. C. as the accession year of Hezekiah (II, 1 18-19), Dut the reasoning is not clear, 
especially that based on Merodach-Baladan (cf. II, 143). Some other points on 
which the author has not exercised his usual careful scholarship are the following : 
Jerusalem was "a new shrine hallowed by no traditions" (II, 32). But we recall 
Melchizedek and the Tel-el-amarna tablets, and I Sam. 17 : 54, which suggest the 
opposite. That Judah at the time of the disruption "inherited most of the military 
equipment of the empire" (II, 35) can be substantiated only by calling in the evidence 
of the very late passage, I Kings 12:21-24. It is hardly warranted to say that the mem- 
bers of the prophetic guilds stood in much the same relation to the religion of Jehovah 
as the prophets of Baal to the Phoenician cult (II, 62). Had not Samuel quite trans- 
formed the Canaanite-Hebrew prophet ? Is it exactly accurate to say that there was 
a Hebrew popular saying, " He drives like Jehu" (II, 66) ? Does Amos either assert 
or imply that Jehovah "is God to each and every nation" (II, 94) ? 

We call attention to these points, first, to illustrate how the author is fully abreast 
of the new learning, and, second, to suggest his reconsideration of these particulars in 
preparation for a second edition of his work, for which we trust there will speedily be 
a demand. 



